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and ben spoyled and robbed, and oft slayne. And soo, for
many and dyvers wayes and uncerten, strange men ofte erre
and go out of the waye: and take uncerten waye and the way
that is unknowe, tofore the way that is knowen: and come
ofte to the place there theves lye in awayte, and not without
peryll. Therfore ben ofte knottes made on trees and in
bushes, in bowes1 and in braunches o? trees: in token and
marke of the highe waye, to shewe the certen and sure way,
to wayfaring men: but oft the theves, in tornynge and
metynge of waies, change suche knottes and signes, and begyle
many men, and brynge them out of the right waye by false
tokens and sygnes. Birdes, foules, and bein fleeth to wod:
Byrdes to make nestes, and bein to gader hony.
10       A TRAP FOR TRAVELLERS
From the treatise on the Fistula by John Arderne, the earliest known
of our great British surgeons, about A.D. 1370 (E.E.T.S., 1910, p. 100).
Compare Chaucer, C. T. B, 4,174 ff. j also the very picturesque story
which is recorded in Abbot Islip's diary [about 1498] and summarized in
The Church Q^arterly^ Ap. 1907, p. 67, of the priest who discovered two
corpses under the straw at a lonely inn.
[Powder] for to make a man sleep agaynz his wille, after
maner of Ribaldez and trowans2 in fraunce, that felawshypeth
tham8 by the waiez to pilgrimez that thai may robbe tham of
thair silver when thai ar aslepe. Recife [Henbane, darnel,
black poppy and bryony root]; brek al-togidre in a brasen
morter into ful smal poudre, of which poudre giffe hym in his
potage or in a kake of whete or in drynk; and he schal slepe
alsone4, wille he wil he noght, al-aday or more, after the
quantite that he bathe taken.
II       PITS IN THE HIGH ROAD
The Coventry LeetBook^ E.E.T.S., 1908, p, 338. ' How necessary the
prohibition was, may be gathered from an incident told by Mrs Green,
Town Life in the ^th Century^ 1894, vol. II. p. 31. An Aylesbury miller,
in 1499, dug a clay pit in the highway, 10 feet long, 8 feet broad and 8
deep, in which a travelling glove-merchant was drowned one night
The local jury.acquitted the miller, on the ground that he had nowhere
else to get the particular clay he needed
1 boughs.       * tramps (truand).     8 associate themselves,       4 at once.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